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THE NEW JERSEY LEGAL AID SOCIETY 

be that the system which produces such results as our system produces is a 
bad system. And they would be right." R. H. G. 

The New Jersey Legal Aid Society. — Mr. Theodore Gottlieb describes 
the work of the New Jersey Legal Aid Society in the New Jersey Law Journal 
for June. The society was established, he says, about ten years ago, with the 
policy of the New York Society as a model, and is an incorporated charitable 
society endorsed by the committee of the Board of Trade. "It is founded on 
the democratic principle that justice is a matter of right to all men, and, 
despite many inequalities inherent in our social, political and legal systems, 
it aims, nevertheless, to place the rich and the poor on a substantial equality 
before the law. The object and purpose of all legal aid work is well stated in the 
platform of the Chicago society: 

First. To assist in securing legal protection against injustice for those who 
are unable to protect themselves; and this is accomplished by assisting such 
deserving persons who are financially unable to employ an attorney to prose- 
cute or defend a just cause, the Society maintaining an attorney for that purpose. 

Second. To take cognizance of the working of existing laws and methods 
of procedure and to suggest improvements. 

Third. To prepare new and better laws, and to make efforts toward se- 
curing their enactment and enforcement. 

There are several large and cosmopolitan cities in New Jersey where dwell 
thousands of poor, ignorant and defenseless aliens, and these, and often our 
native intelligent poor as well, are victims of oppression and are plundered 
because they have not the means to invoke the law in their behalf or to protect 
themselves. The ordinary dispute arising out of contract fraud, detention of 
chattels or disputes with landlords cannot be settled without investigation and 
often must be taken to a district court for redress. This court is known as 
the "poor man's court," because the fees for summons, constable and other 
court charges are small, amounting to about five dollars per case, exclusive 
of an attorney fee of five to twenty-five dollars, but often these costs alone are 
an insurmountable barrier to the poor client with a valid claim, and thus 
'equality before the law' is, in that specific case, but an empty, high-sounding 
and meaningless phrase. 

These small cases are important; they cannot and should not be ignored. 
The alien, the defenseless and the victimized, smarting under the sting of an 
injustice, must be taught respect for American law and institutions, and that 
the basic principle of law is equality; and the start in the right direction is 
made when we teach them that there is justice for the poor and the oppressed. 
The New Jersey Legal Aid Society has offices with the Bureau of Associated 
Charities, and branch offices in Hoboken and Jersey City, where its attorneys 
may be consulted by applicants, correctly advised of their legal rights, and, if 
necessary, the appropriate legal steps are taken for the redress of grievances. 

Since its organization the Society has disposed of over 7,500 cases of all 
kinds, the greatest number of single matters being wage and service claims. 
In this matter it has been of great service to the poor servant, the ignorant 
farm hand and foreign mechanics, all too poor pay for enforcing their legal 
rights. All cases of this nature are investigated, a letter written, followed, 
if necessary, by a personal call and, in some cases, by suit in the district court. 
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THE LAW'S DELAY 

The pernicious activities of the loan sharks furnish many cases for our 
attorney. There are at least thirty in Newark fattening upon the poor and help- 
less. Interest rates, disguised as charges for legal services and as agent's 
commission in procuring the loan, range from forty to one hundred and fifty 
per cent, and the class thus exploited are but one degree removed from poverty, 
as they generally borrow only when a husband, son, daughter or other means 
of support has failed. 

The first society of this kind was established in New York over a generation 
ago and there are now similar organizations in Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, 
Detroit, San Francisco, Atlanta and other large cities. The legal dispensary 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, is modeled after the New York Society. J. W. G. 

The Law's Delay. — The justices of the Supreme Court of Brooklyn 
have, during the past nine months, brought nearly up to date a calendar that 
last fall was three years in arrears. This, says the Outlook, "is an encouraging 
indication of what can be accomplished elsewhere in the State and in the Nation 
if the courts set about the work in the same spirit of determination to put an 
end to the law's needless delays. Legislation may be necessary for this purpose 
in some parts of the country; but what is much more needed than new legis- 
lation is a spirit of determination on the part of the courts and cordial co- 
operation on the part of the lawyers. Delay in the administration of justice 
is often a denial of justice; and, if the courts and lawyers could be made to 
realize this, the present denial of justice owing to delay would be greatly 
lessened. In October, 1910, causes at issue in 1907 (that is, causes ready for 
trial and placed upon the calendar of the court) were being tried. In other 
words, the court was three years behind in the administration of justice. Nine 
months later — that is, in June, 191 1 — the latest issue tried in regular order 
was November 11, 1909, which shows that at the close of the court year the 
court was about a year and a half behind. In other words, in nine months it 
had tried enough cases in number to reduce the delay from three years to a 
year and a half. If the same progress is made next year, there is good reason 
to believe that in June, 1912, the court will be trying the issues which have just 
been joined and placed upon the calendar. In other words, the court will not 
be behind at all. A further indication of how the disposition of the cases by 
the court has been, and is, exceeding the incoming business is shown by the fol- 
lowing figures: From and including October, 1910, to June 30, 191 1, the last 
court year, the total number of new .issues filed (or cases placed upon the 
calendar) was 2,803. The number disposed of during the same time, including 
trials, settlements, dismissals, etc., upon the regular call in order in court, 
was 3,267, or 464 more cases disposed of than were placed upon the calendar. 
These figures apply to jury trials only; for as to cases tried by the court 
without a jury, the calendar is up to date. This result has not been achieved 
without hard work. There have been during these months seven jury parts, 
one of which was given over a good portion of the time to criminal business. 
The judges have held court from 10 a. m. to 4:30 p. m. regularly, and as often 
as once or twice a week, one or more of the judges has sat as late as six 
o'clock. Trial term is not held on Saturday, otherwise there has been no break 
in the Court sessions except during the week of the Christmas holidays. It 
should be added that many of the judges, holding trial terms and sitting five 
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